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at its best when he can ignore what he thinks
wicked and base.

Mr Robert Graves has made some devastating
attacks on the " anthology-pieces " of the Georgians,
yet he is in fact a link between them and the more
abstract schools of recent years. His mental growth
as well as his poetic accomplishment makes him one
of the most interesting of living poets. From the
first the effect of his work came rather from a
popular simplicity than from traditionally ornate
images* He loved the familiar fancies of nursery
rhyme (Wild Strawberries), the pregnant dialogue
of the ballad (A Frosty Night, The Cupboard,
True Johnny) ; and the "jangle-jingle'5 of John
Skelton:

He struck what Milton missed,

Milling an English grist

With homely turn and twist* . . .    (John Skelton.)

In drawing upon these influences for a rapidly-
moving poetry, careless and vivacious, Mr Graves
differed from the Georgian poets. His carelessness
and vivacity also differentiated his early poems of
childhood (Allie), and of ethical reflection (Song :
One Hard Look) from those of De la Mare. Traces
of the latter's method remain in the sadder poems
written after the 1914-18 war (Lost Love, Reproach} >
and even in the wartime Corporal Stare. That the
war radically affected the quality of his imagination
is shown, not by such poems as Goliath and David,
or Familiar Letter to Siegfried Sassoon, but in those
written between 1920 and 1923, where the night-
mare of his Escape is perpetuated in a long troubling